Letters, Announcements, &c. To? 


By Geo. N. Lawrence. From the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural Iistory of New York, vol. x. p. 1 (Feb. 1871). 


“ Descriptions of three new Species of American Birds, with a 
note on Eugenes spectabilis.” By the same. Ibid. p. 137 (Nov. 
1871). 


“ Descriptions of New Species of Birds of the Families Tro- 
glodytide and Tyrannide.” By the same. Proc. Ac. Phil. 1871, 
p. 233 (Dec.). 

“ Notes on some Birds in the Museum of Vassar College.” 


By Professor James Orton. Am. Nat. iv. No. 12, Feb. 1871. 


“ Bullock’s Oriole.” By ErLIorT Coues. Am. Nat. v. Nov. 
1871. 


‘ Archives of Science and Transactions of the Orleans County 
Society,’ vol. i. nos. 1-3, Oct. 1870 to April 1871. 

The latter contains the commencement of a ‘“ Catalogue of 
and Observations on the Birds of Vermont.” By the Rev. 
DANIEL GOODHUE. 


“Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Harvard College in Cambridge, Massachusetts.” 

“Zur Ornithologie Nordwest-Amerika’s.” Yon Dr.O. Frnscu. 
Abh. des naturwiss. Vereins zu bremen, Bd. ili. Jan. 1872. 


XXV.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed to ‘“ The 

Editor of ‘The Ibis’ ?”:— 
Rajkoti, Kattywar. 

Sir,—I venture to write you a few lines on a subject which 
has caused me much perplexity. I have always been under the 
impression that Cyornis banyumas and C. tickellie were two dis- 
tinct species, the latter, according to Jerdon, being only found in 
Central India. Some two years ago, when visiting the southern 
districts of this Province, I was somewhat surprised to find 
C. banyumas and C. tickellie in equal numbers and both very 
common. Since then I have constantly met with both species 
wherever the country was fairly wooded, and have frequently 
shot them off the same tree and within a few minutes of cach 
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other. Quite recently, whilst sitting at the base of the granite 
precipices which form the scarp of a well-known hill in Kattywar 
(the Geeruar), and looking over the wooded spurs and valleys 
lying at my feet, glowing with a hundred tints, over the plains 
beyond, to the faint sea-line on the horizon, I was recalled from 
speculations on the past, present, and future of the country 
spread like a map before me, to considerations of an ornithological 
nature, by suddenly becoming aware of a C. tickellie perched 
within a few feet of me. A mass of dark foliage formed a fine 
background for the grey-blue upper plumage and pale orange 
breast, whilst a bunch of the yellow succulent Garruga pinnata 
hung suspended above it, and lit up a picture which I gazed 
upon with feelings that only desk-tied ornithologists can pro- 
perly appreciate. 

As I watched my bright-eyed little visitor, a doubt arose in 
my mind :—Are C. banyumas and C. tickelliæ different species or 
simply male and female of the same ? 

Subsequent close observation has satisfied me that C. tickelhe 
is only the female of C. banyumas. Throughout hot weather I 
have had daily opportunities of observing them. There is not 
a tree under which I have rested tlfat has not been the resort of 
these pretty little birds; and I have found, as an unvarying rule 
at this season, that when an individual of one species is seen, 
the other is sure to be found in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Jerdon does not describe the female of C. tickellie, and states that 
the female of C. banyumas is probably olive-brown ; but if this 
were so, I cannot but think I should have met with it; yet, not- 
withstanding fhe number of blue birds I have observed, and that 
I am constantly on the watch for the supposed female, it has not 
yet fallen to my lot to see any but blue individuals of C. tickeltiæ 
and C. banyumas, the former of which I believe to be really the 
female of the latter. 

Yours, &c., 
J. Hayes Lioyp, 
Capt. Bombay Staff Corps. 

P.S.—When writing the above I had not seen the October 
number of ‘The Ibis,’ containing Mr. Blanford’s letter (Ibis, 
1870, p. 533). That gentleman’s experience goes to corroborate 
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mine, inasmuch as all the specimens of Cyornis tickellie which 
he obtained proved to be females. I shall be curious to learn 
whether a specimen has ever been obtained which proved on dis- 
section to be a male. For my own part, having had further 
opportunities of studying the subject, I am convinced that the 
female of “Cyornis banyumas” is either “C. tickellie” itself or 
a bird exactly answering the description of C. tickellie as given 


by Jerdon. 


Gibraltar, December 5th, 1871. 

Sir,—Allow me to add to Mr. H. Saunders’s “ List of the 
Birds of Southern Spain ” the following species :— 

1. CypsELus PALLIDUS, Shelley, Ibis, 1870, p. 445. 

I have certainly seen this species more than once at Gibraltar, 
in April, but have not yet obtained aspecimen. Those obtained 
by Olgese at Tangier were killed early in April or late in March ; 
but it is by no means common there. In M. Favier’s list 
it is named “ C. murinus” of Fairmaire. 


2. Parus cristatus. “ Capuchino.” 

Resident and very common in the cork-wood of Almoraima, 
ten miles from Gibraltar, and found in all the districts in the 
vicinity where there are any cork trees, in which trees, in com- 
mon with Parus major and P. ceruleus, they nest. They also 
nest in the first pine-wood, about six miles from Gibraltar. 
They begin to lay about the 11th of May. The sexes are exactly 
similar in plumage, except perhaps that the crest of the male 
is more developed. I saw this bird once in April, near Laracla, 
in Morocco, on a cork tree. 


3. SYLVIA MELANOCEPHALA. 

Resident, extremely abundant and conspicuous, and one of the 
few warblers nesting on the Rock of Gibraltar. I have had 
several nests in my garden, the earliest date on which an egg 
was laid being the 12th of March. The number of eggs varies 
from three to five; the nest, very slight, formed of grass and 
sometimes cotton threads, is lined with hair, and always placed 
in some thick bush about two or three feet from the ground. 

The male sits as well as the female. In habits this bird much 
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resembles the Blackcap, but is more obtrusive, and its song is to 
be heard at all scasons. It is very partial to figs, grapes, &c., 
and in winter eats the seeds of the “ pepper-tree” of Gibraltar 
(Schinus molle). This bird is one of the (if I may use the 
expression) dry warblers, requiring very little, if any, water, 
living throughout the hot season in places where there is none. 
The only other Sylviide which regularly nest on the Rock are 
Pratincola rubicola and Dromolea leucura; some seasons Sylvia 
atricapilla and the next species also remain to breed :— 


4, PHILOMELA LUSCINIA, which has nested in the garden of 
the senior naval officer, and in the ‘‘alameda” near the water-tank. 
The Nightingale is found in Southern Spain in great numbers 
wherever there is wood and water; in ¢he “ Cork-wood,” you 
may find any number of nests in May; as a rule there are 
young hatched by the 21st. The earliest dates of arrival ob- 
served by me were :—April 8th, 1868; April 2nd, 1869; April 
7th, 1870; April 1, 1871. They do not sing for the first day 
or two after arrival. 

I may here mention that the following species of Sylviide nest 
in the Cork-wood and vicinity of Gibraltar :— 


© Ruticilla tithys. 

» Erithacus rubecula. In great abundance. 
. Saxicola aurita. 

»  Stapazina. 

. Dromolea leucura. 

Pratincola rubicola. 

. Sylvia hortensis. Abundantly. 

» atricapilla. In great numbers. 

3, melanocephala. In great numbers. 
» orphea. Not so numerously as 

» cinerea, which nests commonly, as do 
» conspicillata and 

. Melizophilus provincialis, in dry serub. 


SONA AR SE 
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14. Phyllopneuste sibilatrix. Not commonly. 
Ue 35 trochilus. Commonly. 
16. i rufa. Some few nests. 
17. n bonellii. Abundantly. 
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18. Ficedula polyglotta. In numbers. 


19. »  elaica. In numbers. 
20. a cisticola. In numbers. 
ol. „  cettit. Wherever there is water. 


22. Aédon galactodes. Dry ground. 
23. Calamoherpe turdoides. River-banks. 


5. ANTHUS OBSCURUS. 
Occurs in winter on the mud and salinas of Palmones, near 
Algeciraz ; leaves early in March. 


6. ANTHUS CERVINUS. 
Seen on passage about the 10th of March. 


7. PASSER CISALPINUS. 
Obtained in Seville market in April 1871, but is rare. 


ANTHUS AQUATICUS (sPINOLETTA), Saunders, no. 135. 

Is found in the breeding-season on the high bare ground of 
the Sierra del Niño, between Algeciraz and Tarifa, at an eleva- 
tion of about 2500 feet. 

I an, Sir, &c., 
L. Howarp Irsy. 


Colonial Museum, Wellington, N. Z., 
23rd December, 1871. 
Srr,—In a catalogue of the birds of New Zealand which I 
published a short time ago I described what I then thought to 
be a new species under the name of Colluricincla concinna. I 
now find that I have made a mistake, and that the bird is only 


Graucalus melanops. 
Yours truly, 


F. W. Hurron. 


Glasgow, 5th January, 1872. 
Sır, —A specimen of the Balearic Crane (Grus pavonina) was 
shot near Dalry, in Ayrshire, on the 17th of September last, and 
forwarded to me for identification by a friend who happened to 
hear of the circumstance. The bird had made its appearance in 
the neighbourhood a few days previously, and was repeatedly seen 
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soaring with a strong and vigorous flight at a considerable height 
in the air. It then became a marked object; and when it 
alighted it was heard giving utterance to loud and discordant 
cries, the only effect of which was to draw the closer attention 
of those who had designs on its life. On being approached, it 
ran with great swiftness before taking wing; and after being 
hunted from one farm to another, it was at last shot while perched 
on a hay-rick, towards the close of a quiet sabbath. On dissec- 
tion it was found that the stomach was entirely empty. I may 
add that the greatest care has been taken to ascertain that the 
bird was not an escaped specimen. 
I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Rosert GRAY. 


Matterau, 23rd January, 1872. 

Sir,—In his ‘Birds of India,’ Dr. Jerdon gave Hypsipetes 
neilgherriensis as distinct from H. ganeesa (Sykes) ; but in his 
Appendix he stated that the two were identical, and that the 
former name must be suppressed. According to the descriptions 
H. neilgherriensis has black wings and tail, while the same parts 
in H. ganeesa are brown; and, referring to this, Dr. Jerdon 
remarks that the description of H. ganeesa was probably taken 
from a faded specimen. 

I venture to send you a description from a perfectly fresh 
specimen just shot here. 


HyYpsIPETES GANEESA. 

Male.—Head glossy black, the feathers lengthened into a 
demicrest ; body-plumage dusky bluish grey, paler on the throat, 
and the feathers on the back dark-centred; under tail-coverts 
edged with white; wings and tail brown. Biull red; legs and 
feet dusky yellow; irides brown. Length 9% in.; wing 4}; 
tail 4; bill 2; tarsus 4. 

The specimen was alone when shot ; and the species appears to 
be rare. Yours, &c., 

J. Hayes Lioyp, 
Bombay Staff Corps. 
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Aligurh, N.W. P., 4th Nov. 1871. 

Dear Sir,—I have recently obtained, in the Ahgurh and 
Mynpoorie districts of the North-western Provinces of India, 
which are situated in the flat alluvial plains of the valley of the 
Ganges, numerous specimens of a Bee-eater unlike any pre- 
viously recorded from these localities. 

Merops philippensis and M. viridis are the only species as yet 
noticed here ; further north in the Doon, and eastwards in the 
Terai and along the whole of the southern skirts of the Hima- 
layas to the valley of the Brahmapootra, M. quinticolor occurs; 
while in the far north-west M. apiaster, so common in Cash- 
mere in the summer, is found, Mr. Hume informs me, as a 
straggler in the Peshawur valley, extending, though rarely, to 
the Salt range as far as Pind Dadun Khan, on the banks of the 
Jhelum. 

The present species is probably M. egyptius, included in our 
Indian avifauna on the strength of specimens sent from Scinde 
by Sir A. Burnes about the year 1830, but which has not, so 
far as I am aware, been since obtained within our limits. 

I say that the present species is probably M. egyptius ; but. 
the fact is, that so much uncertainty seems to exist in regard to 
this species, and all the plates and descriptions to which I have 
access are so unsatisfactory, that I can arrive at no certainty in 
regard to it. 

I find that no less than eight species have been described, all 
more or less corresponding with this bird in general colouring, 
only two of which are retained by Gray in his recently published 
Hand-list, the remaining six being treated as synonyms and ar- 
ranged as follows :— 

1. Merops egyptius (Forskal), Fauna Arab. i. no. 2; Descr. 
de l’Egypte, t. iv. 3; Levaillant, Guépiers, t. vi. 16. =M. sa- 
vignit (Cuvier), M. persica (Pallas), M. ruficollis (Vieillot), M. 
superciliosus (Lichtenst.). 

2. Merops savignii (Swainson), B. of W. Afr. p. viii. = M. lon- 
gicauda (Vieillot), M. chrysocercus (Cabanis). 

I have not the original descriptions of Pallas and Forskål to 
refer to; but I have compared the plate of M. savignii in Swain- 
son’s ‘ Birds of W. Africa,’ and of M. ægyptius in Bree, neither 
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of which quite corresponds with any of my examples. I have 
also examined specimens received from M. Verreaux, and sent 
out as typical examples of M. egyptius, M. savignii, and M. chry- 
socercus ; also one of the latter received from Mr. Layard. I have 
likewise studied the descriptions, by Layard, Schlegel, Jerdon, 
Riippell, and others, of the various species above quoted, without 
being able to arrive at the real distinction between them, if any 
exist. 

Schlegel, if I remember rightly, considers M. savignii to be 
the young of M. egyptius ; and if all the Bee-eaters that I have 
killed belong to one and the same species, he is probably right. 

I am disposed to believe that my specimens include two spe- 
cies—the one M. egyptius, the other, looking to geographical 
distribution, possibly M. persicus of Pallas, which is said to breed 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea. The blue head of the female 
and the generally bluer hue of the plumage in the latter, com- 
pared with the yellowish rufous hue which pervades the green 
of the back of the bird which I take to be M. egyptius, seem 
to favour this view; while the fact of their all having been shot 
in company, and that gradations are observable from one state 
to another, seem to point to their all being different stages of 
one and the same species. I send a series of males and females, 
old and young; and I think that the opportunity may well be 
taken to give a good plate of these specimens and elucidate the 
synonymy. 

M. chrysocercus, distinguished by a yellowish gloss on the tail 
and black tips to the lengthened feathers, seems distinct from 
these. 

Whatever their true specific name may turn out to be, their 
occurrence in considerable numbers in the centre of Northern 
India, 800 or 900 miles further east than any Bee eaters of this 
type have yet been noticed, is most remarkable. Mr. A. O. 
lume, who was stationed for four years in Aligurh and Myn- 
poorie, never obtained this species there, nor indeed had he pre- 
viously received it from any part of India. He suggests that 
the famine in Persia may have caused this extraordinary migra- 
tion, just as he tells me that during the terrible famine in Raj- 
pootana and Bhutteeanah the field-rats (Gerbillus erythrurus), of 
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which there were enormous colonies, and birds of almost every 
description, disappeared. During the past two months he has 
received two specimens of Coracias garrula from Ajmeer and 
the Berars, killed by Captain Kenneth Mackenzie, a bird never 
before recorded within our limits out of Cashmere,.the N.W. 
Himalayas, and the Peshawur valley, affording another remark- 
able coincidence probably attributable to the same cause, viz. 
the pressure of severe drought in their accustomed haunts. 

In habits the present Bee-eater is similar to its congeners, as- 
sociating in small, and occasionally in large, flocks, and keeping 
near to water, over which it hovers and soars, catching insects 
on the wing. It is seen sometimes in company with M. philip- 
pensis; but its flight is more powerful and frequently sustained 
for upwards of a mile without returning to its perch, to which 
it does not seem so much attached as the smaller kinds of Me- 
ropide. Its note is a rolling whistle uttered frequently while 
on the wing, somewhat similar to that of M. philippensis, but 
more prolonged and musical. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
G. F. L. MARSHALL, 
R. Engineers. 


The wandering instincts of the Members of the B. O. U. in 
the interests of their favourite pursuit seem to be especially de- 
veloped at the present time, no fewer than eleven of our number 
being now either residents or travellers abroad. Of the doings of 
the latter, the following notes will doubtless interest our readers. 

Mr. Tristram is again visiting his old haunts in Palestine. 
Quite recently we received the alarming intelligence that he and 
his party had been captured by a band of marauding Arabs. 
Almost immediately afterwards the news of his safety reached 
us. The following is an account of the main features of his cap- 
ture and release. 

It appears from Mr. Tristram’s letters that he left Jerusalem with 
his party on their scientific explorations on the 30th of January. 
Their cavalcade was large, consisting of eight horsemen, three ser- 
vants, nine muleteers, eleven mules, and four asses. A guard of 
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Jehalim Arabs, engaged at Hebron, was engaged to take them as 
far as Kerak. There seems to have been some undercurrent of 
jealousy among the Arab tribes as to who should be the gainers 
of the “ baksheesh ” to be levied from so large a party; and much 
negotiation went on at Jerusalem previous to the start. The 
Jehalim behaved well and faithfully, and at Kerak handed the 
travellers over to the protection of the Medjaleh, who immediately 
began to extort money, exacted £70, and on their arrival at the old 
castle at Kerak told them to consider themselves prisoners unless 
they paid a ransom of £600. They managed, however, to send off 
a messenger at night to the British Consul at Jerusalem ; but 
meanwhile their old friend the Beni Sakki Sheik appeared on the 
scene; and under his powerful protection they were safe. He 
had come from Jerusalem, where he had contracted to convey 
the party from Kerak. Under his wing they departed, nothing 
more being said of the £600. 

The Turkish Government took up the matter very promptly, 
on the representation of the British Consul, and a large body 
of troops was at once sent to release the captives. This was 
providentially unnecessary ; but as there are one or two old 
scores against the tribe to be wiped off, it is probable that they 
have ere this been compelled to disgorge their treacherously ob- 
tained plunder, the Government being fully determined on 
punishment. 

On the 16th of February the travellers were at Aroer, all well 
and hard at work at their scientific labours. We congratulate 
our brother “Ibis” on his escape from the “snare of the 
fowler.” 


In a letter to Mr. Sclater, dated fronf Ningpo, Mr. Swinhoe 
writes, “I am sending you descriptions of two new Pheasants 
and a fine Garrulax procured from the inner mountains of this 
province. Of the Pheasants, one is a typical Pheasant and the 
other a Pucras. This province has been more wandered over by 
Europeans than any other in China; and it is curious that such 
fine birds have not been stumbled over before. There is much 
to be done here. The plain we live in contains little worthy of 
notice except Mecistura glaucogularis and Anthus japonicus ; but 
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the neighbouring hills teem with birds of interest. I met the 
other day with Microsceles amaurotis, of Japan ; anda fine Vultur 
monachus was brought to me by a Chinese sportsman.” 


The ornithology of Western Africa seems likely at last to re- 
ceive its proper share of attention from the votaries of that science 
in this country. The papers by Mr. Sharpe on the birds of 
Fantee, which we have published during the last three years, 
are apparently only the forerunners of some more extended re- 
searches into the ornithology of that district; and we hope to 
give very shortly some notes by Governor Ussher on the habits 
of such species as have been observed by him during his long 
residence on the Gold Coast. We are also looking forward with 
great interest to the results of the ornithological expedition re- 
cently undertaken by two of our Members, Captain Shelley and 
Mr. T. E. Buckley, who started about the beginning of the year, 
and reached Cape-Coast Castle in the first week in February. 
Making this their head quarters, their intention was to divide the 
three months allotted to their stay into three separate collecting- 
trips, one month to be devoted to the country round Cape-Coast 
and the plains of Accra, and the other two to the forest-country 
of Denkera and the eastern districts of Fantee. The latest ac- 
counts received from the travellers announce their safe arrival at 
Cape Coast in good health ; and we have since heard, from another 
source, that after a week’s successful collecting round Cape-Coast 
Castle, they had started up the river Volta on their way to the 
mountains of Aguapim. The only naturalist who has visited 
the Volta is Governor Ussher, who was much hindered by the 
Ashantee war from collecting largely, but who nevertheless ob- 
tained many rare birds (ef. ‘ Ibis,’ 1870, p. 470). Aguapim is 
only known ornithologically from the collections of Riis, now in 
the Basle Museum; so that there is no doubt that a fine field 
lies open to our travellers. The return of Governor Ussher last 
month to the Fantee country, and the accession to the ranks of 
ornithologists of Mr. H. F. Blissett, of Cape Coast, who has just 
sent home a collection to Mr. Sharpe, leave us no room for 
doubting that the natural history of this rich and little-explored 
country will in a short time be better known. 
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Mr. A. B. Brooke is hard at work in Sardinia, whither he re- 
paired early in the present year. It was his intention to reach 
his collecting-ground before the departure of the Waders &c. ; 
but we hear that he was too late to find them this season, and 
has therefore turned his attention to other groups. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Layard, who has already worked 
at the ornithology of a large portion of the Old World, is about 
to recommence his labours in, to him, an entirely new field. Be- 
fore our next issue he will have reached Para, and have plunged 
into the midst of the South-American fauna. Though this 
district was visited by Mr. Wallace, and an account of his collec- 
tions has been given iu the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety’ for 1867, and had been previously traversed by Spix 
and Natterer, we doubt not that much remains to be done, not 
only in increasing the list of local species, but also working out 
in detail the habits of the many peculiar forms found at Para 
and its vicinity. Our readers will remember that, zoologica lly, 
Pará is essentially an outlying district of Guiana, nearly 90 per 
cent. of its birds belonging to that country. Still it is by no 
means destitute of peculiar features, in not a few cases the huge 
Amazon forming the boundary between closely allied but distinct 
races. To these, we doubt not, Mr. Layard will pay especial 
attention. We also hear that a local interest is springing up in 
the city of Para for the zoological riches surrounding it. Mr. 
Layard’s temporary residence there is extremely auspicious, as 
he has invariably succeeded in imparting no small portion of his 
own enthusiasm to those with whom circumstances have thrown 
him into connexion. 


We are glad to hear that Didunculus strigirostris is not so 
rare in Samoa as has been usually supposed. The authors of 
‘South-Sea Bubbles’ tell us that during a recent war skir- 
mishing parties were driven into out-of-the-way places, and 
« rookeries ” of these birds were discovered, and that they were 
fortunate enough to procure a pair. These were, unfortunately, 
lost with some 60 other skins in their subsequent shipwreck. 
Its flesh is described as “ brown and delicious.” 


